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HOW CHANGING TAX LAWS AFFECT LAND DEVELOPMENT 


By A. M. Woodruff 
Dean, The School of Government, Business, and International Affairs 
The George Washington University 


Our cities are the visible result of government to new ones which will to move outside until enough were 
interaction between forces generated largely shape the future. located there to form an effective 
in the public and the private sectors Public decisions lie in several areas. political pressure group. At this point 
of the economy. Sometimes decisions (1) Streets, bridges, and utilities. they stormed the office of the caliph 
made in the private sector of the (2) Enforcement or non-enforcement' or khedive or king or satrap, or who- 
economy lead public policy; some- of zoning and housing codes. (3) ever ran city hall, and demanded that 
times the reverse is true. The direct Municipal housekeeping and schools. urban amenities be extended to their 
actions which produce the face of an (4) Federal influence over the mort- up-and-coming suburb. Whereupon 
American city, or which change its gage market. (5) Local finance and the city council or its equivalent, 
face, typically come from the private the tax structure. Some public deci- after long debate, amid charges of 
sector of the economy through a series. sions, once made, cast long and en- municipal corruption, the decadence 
of investment decisions, the one sig- during shadows. Others are made of society, and the incompetence of 
nificant exception being urban re-_ sporadically over a period of time. the local government in permitting 
development projects. Investment de- Decisions involving the tax factor are the decline of the central city, passed 
cisions usually involve two parties, made daily. And the lag and the lead a resolution to extend the city walls 
the individual owner and the mort-_ shift back and forth. around the new development. In 
gage banker. Such investment deci- many ancient cities as many as seven 
sions are based on the site, its sur- Streets, Bridges and Utilities or eight more or less concentric walls 
roundings, and the legal restrictions The basic situation respecting major can be traced weaving their way 
on its use and are invariably respon- public utilities existed long before around what must have been the core 
sive to earlier decisions by govern- modern facilities were invented, in of the settlement. 
ment. Investment decisions also leave the days when sewage was dumped In much the same way clusters of 
in their train situations to which jn the streets and water was drawn residents on the outskirts of American 
government must later respond. While from common wells. Crowding within cities first tended to follow existing 
we must of necessity live with past the walls of medieval and ancient roads and then set up a hue and cry 


decisions, every day brings municipal cities induced the young married set (Continued on Page 3) 
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Impact and Accomplishments of ULI Panel Studies 


This year Urban Land Institute marks its twenty-fifth birthday. Since 1936 
when our organization was founded the population of the United States has 
grown from 127 to 183 millions. This is an increase of 44 per cent in just two 
and one-half Also since 1936 there has been a great shift of people 
from the farm to the city. In those days we were 56 per cent urban and 44 per 
cent rural. Now 70 per cent of us live in cities and in the suburbs around them. 
Only 30 per cent reside on farms or in country towns. If the work which the 
Urban Land Institute set out to do on its birthday seemed crucial to the health 
of the American city, it must appear even more so today. Yet, despite the 
splendid growth of our organization and all the generous efforts of its members, 
it seems to me the problems confronting the city have kept ahead of us. It 
looks like the faster we run the farther we have to go to catch up. I say this 
not with any sense of discouragement, but, as realists, we have to admit from 
the start that we are up against a very hard fight and it won’t do any good 
to kid ourselves. 


decades. 


Trend Toward Metropolitan Concentration 


The trends toward population multiplication and metropolitan concentration 
seem certain to continue into the foreseeable future. The challenge they present 
will surely become more pressing. I wish I could say that the experience of the 
Urban Land Institute has taught us most of the answers that cities should have 
to avoid obsolescence, but you know, and I know, we have just begun to find 
out the sort of things we should have understood twenty-five years ago, before 
the deluge. All I can say is that if we hadn’t started to learn then, we would 
be even farther behind. What we know now is just enough to make us more 
determined than ever to arrest the forces that make our cities decline in 
quality as they grow in size. All of us want to cut down the extravagant rate 
of urban deterioration which robs us not only of our savings but of human 
values as well. 


I don’t think I am putting it too strongly to say that both the economic 
stamina and the cultural vitality of the American people are at stake in this 
struggle we face to keep our cities alive, vigorous, and attractive. About 60 
per cent of all tangible wealth in this country is now in our cities. This is 
the kind of wealth we can see and put our hands on. This is not bank credit, 
nor charge-account credit, nor even credit-card credit. This is real wealth such 
as developed real estate and everything that is inside our homes, our factories, 
and our commercial establishments. It is also the communications systems and 
public utilities which connect us and keep us going. This is the kind of wealth 
that requires generations of labor and thrift to create. 


One of the great conservation problems of our time is the conservation of 
our cities and their tangible wealth. We have thought of conserving just about 
everything else in this country except the places where 70 per cent of our 
citizens live. The metropolitan area is, for most of us, the environment that 
shapes our hopes, dreams, loyalties, and other inspirations worth living for. 
Woods and templed hills today are not our daily tonic as they were during the 
early years of our independence when we were a rural people in a rural 
environment. Today, the quality of our patriotism is intimately associated with 
the quality of the cities where we live. We cannot afford to take chances with 
the character of our habitat unless we want to take chances with the American 
character as well. 


What Is Happening in the Central City 


Let me offer you a few excerpts from an editorial published a few days 
ago in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (4/14/61). While the particular words 
are about our good neighbor Trenton, they apply equally well to Philadelphia, 
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ULI’'S SHOPPING CENTER STUDY 
ON RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 


ULI’s statistical analysis of shopping 
center ‘operational costs is nearing a 
target date for publication. Release of 
the findings is scheduled for early fall 
of 1961. From this analysis, for the first 
time anywhere, there will be valid 
figures available to provide compara- 
tive statistics on expense and income 
by types of center, by sections of the 
country, by age of centers, and by 
tenant classifications. From this stuay, 
shopping center developers and owners 
will have clear benchmarks against 
which to measure their operations. 

Since the announcement of the study 
(see Planitorial, Urban Land, Novem- 
ber 1959), one direct product from the 
time-consuming field work was the 
report, Standard Manual of Expense 
Accounts for Shopping Centers. That 
manual gives a presentation for setting 
up day-to-day accounting procedures 
for an individual center. (Available 
on order from ULI, $5.00.) 
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HOW CHANGING TAX LAWS 
AFFECT LAND DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from Page 1) 
for the road to be improved so that 
they could get back and forth more 
quickly. If the original route in- 
cluded a ford or a ferry, their clamor 
included demands for a bridge. Thus 
the investment decisions of the subur- 
ban home owners led the municipal 
improvement. When the municipal 
improvement was made, however, it 
typically exceeded immediate de- 


mands and endowed certain geog- 
raphy with locational advantages, 


incidentally endowing a special group 
of owners of undeveloped land with 
a handsome profit. 

A perfect modern example of mu- 


nicipal improvement following one 
series of investment decisions and 
leading others is the George Wash- 


ington Bridge between New York and 
New Jersey. The bridge was built in 
response to the developing traffic from 
the Jersey side. Within weeks after 
the plans were announced, however, 
and long before the bridge was com- 
menced, a wave of land speculation 
on the Jersey side drove the value of 
acreage up by increments of 10 to 1. 
Within a year or two after the bridge 
was completed, large new communi- 
ties such as Teaneck had mushroomed. 

This situation was virtually dupli- 
cated by the opening of the Orinda 
Tunnel, east of San Francisco, in 
response to development east of the 
hills. In its turn, the tunnel set off 
a wave of land speculation in Contra 
Costa County and led to a tremendous 
boom. Much the same thing, with a 
somewhat longer time fuse, took place 
in Marin County on the other side of 
the Golden Gate Bridge. The same 
thing happened several times in Pitts- 
burgh as bridges were thrown across 
the rivers or as tunnels were driven 
through the hills. 

The building of a bridge or a tunnel, 
however, only dramatizes a common 


phenomenon. In Pittsburgh, for in- 
stance, the building of the Penn- 
Lincoln Parkway made a large 


amount of land available east of the 
city and set off the usual wave of 
land speculation, followed by develop- 


ment. Almost any major highway 
improvement near a_ growing city 
produces the same cause and effect. 


Highways are not the only urban 
amenity involved in the lag-lead. 
Much development of the 1950’s took 
place beyond established sewage facil- 
ities, with septic tanks installed on 
lots too small for their efficient func- 
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tioning. The resultant mess led to 
clamor for abatement of the nuisance 
through public construction of sewage 
facilities. While much of the cost of 
such facilities was usually assessed 
against the land owners, some portion 
of the cost has usually been borne by 
the municipality-at-large, or funded 
over a long period of years on the 
strength of the municipal credit. If 
adjoining undeveloped tracts could 
tap such a sewer system, the lead re- 
versed and new building was quickly 
attracted. 

The same set of forces worked 
where development ran beyond the 
water lines and individual owners 
depended on wells. As gadget has 
been added to gadget in the twentieth 
century kitchen and laundry, and as 
the mores of the twentieth century 
have become increasingly fastidious, 
private wells have become inadequate 
in many parts of the country. Any 
individual who has depended on a well 
during a dry summer has probably 
joined a municipal betterment 
ciation dedicated to the provision of 
public water. Once the public decision 
was made to provide water, however, 
extensive nearby development usually 
followed speedily. 

The common municipal pattern in 
the decade of the 50’s, by which time 
municipal planning had been firmly 
established in most cities and many 
suburbs, was to require the individual 
builder to put in local roads, water, 
and sewers in any tract that was 
developed. This settled the initial 
cost of these improvements upon the 
buyers of the residences, funded in 
the form of increased individual 
mortgages. But the municipal govern- 
ment had first to provide the basic 


asso- 


utility sources. 

This lag and lead situation will 
continue. Massive developments with 
local streets, water, and sewers in- 


stalled by the developer will tend to 
be located wherever transportation 
and utilities are currently most avail- 
able. Today’s decisions on major high- 
way improvements or on subsidy of 
rail commuting facilities will do more 
to shape tomorrow’s’ development 
than any other single factor. 


Zoning and Housing Codes 


Equally important but less dramatic 
are the forces which are generated by 
inaction. Land owners make negative 
decisions by failing to act. Some 
owners acquiesce in zoning violations 
of which they are fully aware but 
concerning which they are disinclined 


to protest. Government can be equally 
negative if it fails to enforce the law 
against zoning, housing, and building 
code violations because the violator 
has political prestige, or because en- 
forcement would have _ unfortunate 
social overtones, or because the com- 
munity lacks the resources to enforce 
such ordinances effectively. 

Many cities have housing codes 
which stipulate minimum standards, 
but no city has an enforcement staff 
adequate to police more than a tiny 
fraction of its housing; thus, enforce- 
ment of such codes is on a “complaint” 
basis. Many housing codes are drawn 
so that substantial numbers of housing 
units, often thousands, are in non-com- 
pliance. Rigid enforcement would 
evict the occupants of such units, who 
moved into them only because they 
were the best available at the price; and 
such mass evacuation would be both 
politically unrealistic and socially un- 
desirable. 

Zoning laws can be and usually are 
enforced if the residents of the neigh- 
borhood want them to be. The so- 
called Shady Side section in Pittsburgh 
is frequently mentioned as a case in 
point. A vigilant and active citizens’ 
association exists in the area and howls 
to the skies at the first sign of a zoning 
violation. As a result, the one-family 
characteristic of this district has been 
preserved, whereas roughly similar 
property in nearby districts has been 
converted from quite good single dwell- 
ings to quite poor apartments. A 
municipal government can prevent the 
conversion of dwellings to non-designed 
uses if it wishes to do so, but only the 
public is more interested in enforce- 
ment than in conniving at violation. 


Municipal Housekeeping and Schools 


A third factor is municipal house- 
keeping, including the schools. A 
potent but shadowy factor enfeebling 
the enforcement of laws which would 
drastically slow the economic decline 
of moderately good neighborhoods has 
been the outward flight of middle-class 
families and their replacement by per- 
sons of less discriminating taste. The 
departing families are fugitives from 
the mess and clutter of the city where 
only high standards of municipal house- 
keeping can prevent an appearance of 
municipal untidyness. They are also 
fugitives from muggings, purse-snatch- 
ings, and even more serious crimes of 
violence which are largely controllable 
by vigorous policing. Many are fugi- 
tives from school conditions which they 
find objectionable. The appearance of 
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even one switchblade knife on the play- 
ground of a city school can scare sev- 
eral families into flight. A few bullies 
operating with the sort of spontaneous 
cooperation which characterizes bullies 
can play hob with the decorum of a 
school. Municipal housekeeping, law 
enforcement, policing, and school dis- 
cipline are all matters within the public 
discretion, and acceptable conditions 
can be had ata price. The public deci- 
sions which lead to poor conditions are 
seldom seen as such, but they greatly 
influence investment decisions. 

Much can be done to improve munici- 
pal housekeeping. Two newspapers 
blowing down the street and half a 
dozen dogs rooting in garbage pails may 
go almost unnoticed in a widely dis- 
persed suburb but make a city block 
look dreadful. Considering the risks 
they take, the temptations to which 
they are exposed, and the responsibili- 
ties they bear, American municipal 
police are the most atrociously under- 
paid group in the United States, not 
excluding the teachers and_ the 
preachers. A decent level of municipal 
housekeeping calls not only for en- 
largement of police forces but improve- 
ment in the training of individual men 
and in the morale of the entire organi- 
zation. 

Urban school systems, to the shocked 
amazement of many suburban refugees, 
are frequently actually better than re- 
cently enlarged suburban systems, 
especially where some sort of “track 
system” is used and bright and coop- 
erative youngsters handled either 
in separate rooms or in separate build- 
ings apart from the dull and the 
troublesome. 


are 


The Mortgage Market 


In the fourth place, the mortgage 
market has been both a lure to Sub- 
urbia and an expulsive force from older 
sections. FHA policy from the 1930’s 
encouraged new dwelling construction 
and offered more favorable terms on 
new houses than on old. Since land 
available for new housing was largely 
outside city limits and since emerging 
technology required relatively large 
tracts to make development profitable, 
new building went more and more into 
suburban areas. 

Mortgage men are trained from the 
cradle to avoid the risks and to try to 
think like the “average buyer.” Few 
mortgage men realize that while they 
try to follow the buying market they 
inevitably lead it—somewhat like the 
boy who traditionally chases the girl 
until she catches him. Buyers go where 
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mortgage accommodation is best; and 
the present generation of mortgage 
men, interpreting this as a basic trend, 
have confirmed the differential between 


older in-town and newer suburban 
property. Gradually, their postulate 
concerning the trend was translated 


through their own action into estab- 
lished fact. 

The mortgage market, which is 
largely dominated by FHA, can be 
made responsibe to community plan- 
ning in ways in which it has not been, 
and the tremendous force of FHA can 
be redirected to sustain values and 
encourage purchase of city property. 


Local Finance and the Tax Structure 


The fifth point is the ever present 
matter of taxes. Over the whole prob- 
lem continues to hover the dark spectre 
of municipal finance. Higher taxes in 
town encourage middle-class families to 
move out. The taxes are higher for 
many reasons. The older communities 
supply many municipal services which 
suburban communities for the moment 
avoid, the chief being public welfare. 


Some cities have long legacies of 
wasteful municipal government and 
political venality. In some cases the 


political sins of the past are embalmed 
in the form of bond issues which rest 
like a firm yoke across the shoulders of 
the present. High operating costs in 
the central city are associated with age; 
streets wear out, bridges must be re- 
paired and replaced, sewage disposal 
plants require attention; and old plants 
cost more to operate than new ones. 
One large municipal budget item in 
the near future will continue to be the 
complex of costs attending slums; and 
representing the problems which arise 
where poverty of energy, poverty of 
intelligence, and poverty of ethics meet 
face to face with financial poverty. This 
problem is one which cities have tried 
unsuccessfully to sweep under a series 
of rugs by abolishing a series of slums. 
Not only has this not solved the basic 
problem; the problem has not been 
satisfactorily defined. The very poor 
are becoming increasingly an urban 
problem as large minority groups— 
inconspicuous when dispersed through 
a series of small communities—congre- 
gate in the cities and bring into sharp 
and clear focus a series of social prob- 
lems which previously were largely un- 
noticed. The concentration affects the 
appearance of cities, offends the nostrils 
and the tastes of the fastidious, and 
gives bad moments to all thoughtful 
persons. The acculturation of the 


financially and otherwise impoverished 
in our cities is a challenge to every 
aspect of municipal housekeeping, and 
a major problem to the planners who 
want to keep the city attractive enough 
to retain its middle-class population. 
It is, incidentally, the greatest challenge 


ever laid down to our educational 
system. 

In Suburbia welfare costs at the 
moment are minimal or nonexistent. 


The legacy of past municipal corrup- 
tion is small because the short histories 
of these communities have provided 
scant opportunities. The municipal 
plant is new; and during the first fif- 
teen or so years operating costs are at 
rock bottom and repairs are nonexist- 
ent. However, the trend in most 
municipal budgets is rapidly up, and 
the trend in suburban’ municipal 


budgets is rising faster than any other 


segment of government cost. The rela- 
tively wide dispersion of property in 
most suburban communities forshadows 
an even steeper rise to a higher per 
capita level than comparable costs in 
cities where the per capita density is 
considerably higher. Suburbia, by vir- 
tue of being Suburbia, cannot escape 
the spectre of high and rising costs. 

Suburbia has grown up haphazardly 
as unrelated parcels drifted into rough 
concentric rings around the employ- 
ment center. The concentric rings have 
been sloppy, but development of any 
given year and any given price class 
has tended to be about equi-distant in 
terms of time from the center. In most 
cities large areas have been by-passed, 
usually because road access has been 
poor and development has followed 
the better lines of transportation. 

Other sizable chunks were by-passed 
because at the moment of development 
they were firmly held by a pre-sub- 
urban resident who desired to hold his 
five or ten acres. In communities 
where the topography is somewhat 
rough, wedges between communication 
arteries have been left. A parcel as 
large as ten acres left behind in the 
path of development frequently may 
remain undeveloped for a long time, 
since modern housing technology runs 
to mass building on large tracts. Dur- 
ing the last few years an increasing 
interest has developed for the preserva- 
tion of open space around central cities, 
interspersed with suburban develop- 
ments. These “accidental” open spaces 
fit both with this and with the tax 
problem. 

High costs in the cities and rapidly 
rising costs in the schools coincide with 
a time when municipal fiscal machinery 
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is an almost incredible mess. On the 
one hand, we lack completely a method 
of municipal bookkeeping which en- 
ables us to relate revenues derived and 
costs applicable to particular parts of 
cities. Municipal records are kept on 
all manner of different bases so that 
police records cannot be compared with 
fire records and neither one can be 
compared with the truancy record of 
the schools simply because fire dis- 
tricts, police precincts, and school dis- 
tricts have their own __ individual 
boundaries, sometimes their own fiscal 
years, and sometimes entirely different 
accounting systems. Comptrollership, 
as it is known in the federal govern- 
ment and as it is known in industry is 
not entirely unknown in municipal 
circles, but it is a genuine rarity. 
Municipal revenue traditionally has 
been drawn from the tax on real estate, 
and this tax was based on the dubious 
premise that the capital value of real 
estate was in some way equated with 
the owner’s ability to pay. 

The sheer clumsiness of the tax is 
itself a factor known best to those 
who have tried to work with it. The 
market value of residences and vacant 
lots can be determined within reason- 
able margins because of frequent sales. 
On the other hand, no market exists in 
the strict sense for heavy industrial 
property, and the process of assess- 
ment is correspondingly difficult. 
Granted the ad valorem premise, much 
industry, especially heavy industry, is 
underassessed. Industries are vigor- 
ous contenders of assessments; often 
employ experts outside the price class 
of the city or county payroll, and 
wield the extremely potent weapon of 
threatened removal, thus taking away 
badly needed payrolls. 

The assessment of large office build- 
ings is also difficult but seems to lead 
to overassessment. In one city, resi- 
dential property has been selling re- 


cently for about twice the assessed 
value, while downtown office !uild- 
ings have been selling at or below 


assessment. Political pressures oppose 
realistic adjustment, since the owners 
of investment property represent iew 
votes and cannot move their buildings; 
Whereas the owners of residential 
property, on whom the burden would 
have to fall if lifted from the down- 
town property, are politically articulate 
and in a position to make their indig- 
nation effective. 

The unwholesome combination of 
high taxes and rapidly rising munici- 
pal costs coupled with a need for still 
greater municipal expenditures. to 
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keep the older cities reasonably 
attractive has in many cities almost 
reached the point of explosion. Many 
cities have established some form of 
income tax, but this source of revenue 
has been largely preempted by the 
federal government. As handled by 
the federal government, this is an 
efficient tax in that the cost of levy 
and collection is low in terms of 
amounts realized. It is more efficient 
than the tax on local real estate where 
the never ending process of assess- 
ment, reassessment, adjustment and 
collection, occasional seizure of prop- 
erty for nonpayment gobble up a con- 
siderable share of the revenue. 


Local taxes influence investment 
decisions in drastic fashion. Large 


investors locate their properties out- 
side high tax areas, compounding the 
situation that caused the trouble in 
the first place. Lack of municipal 
revenue leads to negative decisions 
on housekeeping which make the cen- 
tral city less attractive. The situation 
is one which is feeding upon itself as 
costs and the ability to meet them 
move in opposite directions. 

Some planners urge a major and 
sweeping reform of municipal finance 
so that the tax and financial situation 
exerts important leverage neither 
centrifugally away from the central 
city nor centripetally back towards it. 
A completely bland local tax structure 
is probably unattainable, but it could 
certainly be approached. 

Deliberate manipulation of taxes as 
a planning device is currently men- 
tioned with increasing frequency. The 
potency of the tool is rarely ques- 
tioned. Tax concessions work to keep 
open space open, and to induce more 
conscientious upkeep of older dwell- 
ings. A plausible case is also to be 
made for a higher capital gains tax 
on land, since much of the profit de- 
rives from the influences of public 
improvement, especially roads. This 
case should be examined from every 
angle. Most of the tax manipulations 
suggested, however, tend to adumbrate 
the reduction rather than the increase 
of municipal revenues. 

Clearly, the federal government will 
have to participate to some extent in 
unscrambling the municipal financial 
mess. The local ad valorem tax struc- 
ture needs to be overhauled to remove 
local inequities, and funds from the 
federal income tax must be made 
available. The semantics are unfor- 
tunate. We tend to speak of federal 
money as if it differed from municipal 
money. Actually, it is all taxpayers’ 


money, different only in the method 
of collection. 

The most constructive suggestion to 
date is that made by Senator Clark of 
Pennsylvania to the effect that a 
somewhat larger part of the funds 
collected by the federal government 
in the form of income tax be made 
available to municipalities and metro- 
politan areas for the solution of their 
own problems. In other words, local 
money would be returned to the 
localities for disbursement. Obviously, 
two problems remain to be solved and 


many others undoubtedly will rear 
their heads. Better methods of mu- 
nicipal accounting and municipal 


comptrollership will have to be 
devised to assure the prudent and 
frugal handling of funds placed at the 
disposal of metropolitan areas. Sec- 
ondly, these sums should not be placed 


at the disposal of existing political 
subdivisions where a_ crazy-quilt 
patchwork inflates cost out of con- 


science for the 
supporting the 
holders. 


dubious purpose of 
egos of local office 
These funds should be made 
available only when some govern- 
mental device is hammered out so 
that metropolitan problems can be 
solved on a metropolitan basis. 

If so considerable a step toward the 
millennium could be taken so that the 
tax burden drove people neither in 
nor out of cities, and if enough reve- 
nue were available so that cities could 
enjoy a level of upkeep which would 
not send people forth in flight from 
grime and litter, crime and delin- 
quency; then the forces would be 
simplified and planning commissions 
could measure more effectively the 
influences of roads and utilities, of 
zoning and housing codes. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
New York, Washington, Chicago, or 
practically any other major city in 
America. ‘“Trenton’s Planning Board,” 
says the editorial, “has completed an 
analysis of that city’s 1960 census 
figures, and the pattern which has 
emerged is common to most cities—one 
of drastic change. The number of 
adults aged 20 to 44 dropped 29 per 
cent; the white population dropped 22 
per cent; the Negro population in- 
creased 80 per cent; persons over 65 
numbered 23.5 per cent more; approxi- 
mately 50,000 moved out of the city, 
and only half that number moved in. 
Despite an overall population drop of 
11 per cent, public school enrollment 
went up 16.7 per cent.” That is part of 
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the Bulletin’s summary of what hap- 
pened during the last decade in 
Trenton. 

I think your experience and mine 
would confirm the conclusion that most 
central cities are losing their better- 
salaried young adult taxpayers. At the 
same time they keep and even attract 
older and low-income taxpayers who 
may require welfare and other public 
services which greatly exceed in value 
their own contribution to the public 
treasury. This undermines the fiscal 
strength of the community and results 
in poor maintenance, noticeable aban- 
donment of pride, and inferior public 
services. As a consequence, the exodus 
of additional able taxpayers is acceler- 
ated, and property values in the central 
city drop at a time when they should 
otherwise increase. An article in the 
Christian Science Monitor three years 
ago reported that property values in 
Detroit’s central business _ district 
dropped one hundred million dollars 
within a 20-year period when growing 
population pressure normally might 
have been expected to increase values. 

It is the profound conviction of 
Urban Land Institute that the period of 
decline or stagnation of the central city 
can be brought to an end. People are 
beginning to realize that the economic 
and cultural health of the suburbs is 
fundamentally dependent upon the eco- 
nomic and cultural health of the central 
city which knits them together by pro- 
viding a center of gravity. But to 
reconstruct the central city as the 
vigorous focal point of a sprawling 
metropolitan area calls for new con- 
cepts of urban and suburban organi- 
zation. Later I am going to draw some 
conclusions from our own Urban Land 
Institute experience to see what you 
think of them. However, first let us 
take a look at some of the things that 
have crippled central cities in recent 
decades. 


What Is Crippling the Central City 


Fifty years ago it was the desire of 
every energetic and ambitious young 
family to live in a central city. Then 
the city was the privileged environ- 
ment. It was the focus of business 
and culture where the brightest minds 
congregated and the atmosphere was 
charged with activity. Commerce and 
the arts flourished. The city was as 
alive at night as by day. Weekends 
meant pleasure outings in beautifully 
landscaped parks. There were urban 
outdoor recreation facilities of all sorts 
for all ages. Speeches, debates, open- 
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air concerts, and other entertainment 
were regular fare. The city was the 
stage not only of industry and com- 
merce but of all the finer social 
amenities. 

By contrast, today we seem to be in 
an age of city neglect. Industry, com- 
merce, entertainment, and the better 
paid, better educated citizen are all 
migrating to some extent to the sub- 
urbs. This is not a rational trend 
toward dispersion at a time when 
human interdependence has become 
more complex than ever before. We 
know that it is mass patronage and 
competition which make for vigorous 
business and for excellence in all forms 
of human endeavor. The sprawl and 
scatter patterns of most modern sub- 
urban growth create an_ inefficient 
transportation network that is expen- 
sive, to boot. This dispersion saps the 
central city of commercial and cultural 
vitality because it robs it of patrons 
and of its most ambitious and imagina- 
tive citizens. 


Why the Central City Has Suffered 


To make a guess as to why the cen- 
tral city has suffered while metropoli- 
tan suburbs have mushroomed in all 
directions, let us look at a few revealing 
facts. Back in 1932 cities collected 
more taxes than either the states or 
Federal Government. Even more sig- 
nificantly, our cities spent that money 
to provide services and to create a 
better physical environment for their 
inhabitants. Now, a few decades later, 
cities are low man on the fiscal totem 
pole. Although poorest paid at the tax 
till, they still have the same service 
obligations and more, but they cannot 
meet them as well. In 1932, incredible 
as it seems, all cities lumped together 
collected 2.6 billions in taxes. All 
states as a group collected 2.3 billions. 
The Federal Government was modest 
then and only demanded 2.0 billions. 
By 1957, twenty-five years later, the 
order had been reversed. Cities took in 
12 billions; states collected 24 billions, 
and the Federal Government 88 billions. 
The numbers of dollars are important, 
but even more important is the new 
order of priority. The city itself no 
longer is top dog. While it is still the 
unit of government most concerned 
with furnishing public services, it is 
poorest of the three and it relies chiefly 
upon the property tax for income. 

In 1955, assessments against property 
accounted for 73 per cent of all taxes 
collected by cities. The overworked 
real estate tax is actually a levy against 
the city’s own physical structure. Every 


time the tax rate is raised the city 
further penalizes the very space and 
substance of its own existence. Boston 
now levies an annual tax against real 
estate which is more than 10 per cent 
of its appraised value. High property 
taxes encourage owners to neglect the 
appearance of their buildings in order 
to reduce appraised values. Often in- 
vestors are accused of ignoring the 
aesthetic in modern construction. It is 
not that builders have poor taste, but 
frequently they cannot afford to indulge 
it if every year thereafter they have to 
pay a penalty for having erected a 
beautiful building rather than a strictly 
utilitarian structure. Embellishments 
and architectural finesse, including 
landscaped open space, are eliminated 
from final plans because they add 
nothing to function and increase as- 
sessed valuations. Elegance in Ameri- 
can architecture and city planning is 
seriously crippled by the growing tax 
burden laid upon real estate. This 
further impoverishes the central city as 
a desirable place in which to live. 


The Central City’s Impoverishment 
Today there is a trend toward smaller 


living quarters in central cities. New 
apartments are often of the efficiency 


type while older structures may be 
partitioned to accommodate more 
family units. When less and_ less 


building room is used to shelter more 
people, the property tax itself is de- 
feated as a means of supporting cities. 
In suburbs the use of house trailers 
which are not-so-mobile homes, tends 
to depress community finances in the 
same manner. Slums, of course, are 
the extreme example of that technique 
which puts more people into smaller 
packages. No city that is not subsi- 
dized in some unique way can elimi- 
nate slum living if it allows people to 
double up without reasonable re- 
strictions. 

What may cripple a city beyond 
recovery would be too high a propor- 
tion of persons who cannot afford 
serious taxation. The city not only 
fails to collect proper service charges 
from submarginal inhabitants, but it 
spends an inordinately large share of 
its income upon welfare services. The 
costs of welfare now amount to one- 
quarter of the total budget in many 
large cities, Such a burden prevents 
these communities from giving their 
more able taxpayers the high quality 
of services, recreational facilities, and 
cultural amenities that they have a 
right to expect. 
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This is a reason, as we know, why 
many in the middle and upper income 
brackets moved to the suburbs. They 
become fed up with subsidizing others 
while being shortchanged themselves. 
It is apparent that something must be 
done to take the welfare load off the 
city’s back or even more people of 
means will move to the suburbs where 
the cost of housing is such as to auto- 
matically screen out the poor. The real 
job of urban renewal must start with 
human renewal, which is a far bigger 
job well beyond the capacities of cities 
to cope with on their slim incomes. 


Urban Land Institute’s Panel Service 


This is the general background 
against which Urban Land Institute 
has tried to function. It is no wonder 
that businessmen who call upon us for 
help must move cautiously toward the 
rehabilitation of old properties and 
the development of new ones, when 
the life-stream in which they work is 
so full of treacherous currents which 
might sweep away the value of what- 
ever they try so hard to create. As 
most of you know, our organization’s 
greatest asset is the experience of its 
members and the unselfish willingness 
of our businessmen-panelists to give of 
their time and thought without per- 
sonal remuneration. 

Operating within our Institute are 
three councils, each composed of 
twenty-five successful executives of 
national stature in the fields of finance, 
merchandising, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, public utilities, and real 


estate. These men are selected for 
service because of their particular 
knowledge and outstanding accom- 


plishments in the urban development 
field. 

The members of our panels serve 
without compensation and _ therefore 
have no vested interest in whether 
their recommendations are accepted or 
rejected. They do not compete with 
professional planning organizations be- 
cause their chief usefulness lies in 
providing overall policy objectives to be 
used for guidance in whatever plans 
may be developed, and in stimulating 
local action. As unpaid observers and 
analysts, the panelists are able to pro- 
vide both perspective and neutrality 
in their recommendations. In all their 
deliberations our councils try to be as 
objective as possible. I am glad to see 
here today so many of you who have 
participated in this hard but rewarding 
work, 
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The Three Councils of U.L.I. 


The separate councils of the Institute 
are the Central Business District Coun- 
cil, the Industrial Council, and the Com- 
munity Builders’ Council. We believe 
these three councils, which sometimes 
pool their talents, deal with the most 
vital urban problems in the private 
investment field. 

The Central Business District Coun- 
cil concerns itself with whatever may 
be done to stimulate vigorous and 
attractive development of the central 
business districts of cities. Our belief 
is that if this core area becomes the 
true market and cultural center of the 
metropolitan area, then the whole 
urbanized region will have greater co- 
herence and vitality than when this 
prime center of gravity has lost its 
pull and is on the down grade. 

Our Industrial Council consults with 
its sponsors and offers opinions about 
how to encourage the expansion of 
present industry and how to attract 
new _ industry. Every metropolitan 
area wishes to broaden its employment 
base, but industry can only be encour- 
aged to expand when it is confident of 
the local social and economic climate. 
We look at the total picture of the 
community before we make judgments 
about its industrial prospects. 

The Community Builders’ 
offers consultation on new communi- 
ties. Its basic philosophy is that a new 
suburban neighborhood should be con- 
sidered in direct relation to an overall 
metropolitan plan and not as a sepa- 
rate entity. 


Council 


Over Forty Separate Panel Studies 


Many of you have participated in the 
work of these three councils so you 
know how very busy they have been 
during the brief years of their existence. 
Since 1947 they have made over forty 
separate studies. These efforts have 
been repaid by sincere attempts to 
follow through on the part of local 
businessmen. Today it is also my 
great pleasure to see here many execu- 
tives whose first contact with the Urban 
Land Institute was that of a local spon- 
sor to one of our visiting council panels. 
It is the good work you have done in 
your own communities which makes 
us feel our efforts were worth-while. 
If you had not acted positively, we 
would not think much of our own 
contribution. 

If I were to start now to tell you 
just briefly about all the cities that 
have invited our panels to visit them 
and why and what happened as a re- 


sult, it would take more time than I am 
scheduled to use. I don’t want to set 
an example of bad planning by doing 
that, yet I do want you to have some 
notion of what we have done and 
learned during our twenty-five years 
of existence. 

Some of our panel studies have 
given us an intimate look at the prob- 
lems of the central business districts in 
large cities such as Boston, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Denver, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, and Philadelphia. We 
have analyzed suburban community 
planning and shopping center location 
in such diverse locations as Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio and San Mateo County, 
California. We have examined the pos- 
sibilities for industrial growth in com- 
munities from coast to coast and from 
north to south. For example, to name 
a few—we have dealt with this problem 
in Raleigh, North Carolina; Alameda 
County, California; Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi; and Buffalo, New York. In 
many places representatives of two of 
our councils were in the visiting panel 
group. In a few cases, such as at 
Peoria, Illinois, members of all three 
councils participated. 


The Heart of Our Attitude 


I think that what our panelists had 
to say when they visited Peoria gets at 
the heart of our attitude. In their 
opinion we shouldn't single out the cen- 
tral business district as an isolated 
problem for special treatment. We 
shouldn’t discuss industrial expansion 
as though it were something that 
should happen all by itself on a railroad 
siding at the edge of the city. And we 
shouldn’t consider suburban growth 
apart from the growth pattern of the 
entire metropolitan complex. All these 
things and more are interrelated and 
interdependent. In other words, if 
parts of the civic tree have withered 
it is because the whole tree is in 
trouble. If we want to pump new life 
into downtown, revive industry, and 
build suburbs that won’t sprawl and 
turn a whole metropolitan region into 
a mad tangle of misdirected construc- 
tion; then we should plan what is best 
for the whole works—and see that the 
plans are carried out. 

Our panelists said at Peoria, “The 
idea of modern planning is to make 
your city—any city—a better place in 
which to live, served with efficiency by 
modern transit and by streets adequate 
for the load of traffic, provided with 
adequate | off-street parking, properly 
located industries and warehouses, and 
a healthy, clean, modern downtown 
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supported by residential areas properly 
platted and protected against the en- 
croachments of blighting influences.” 

The panelists went on to explore the 
question of “What is long-range plan- 
ning?” In essence, they said it is a 
concerted and continuous study of the 
problems of a given city or metropoli- 
tan area. It is a method for anticipat- 
ing the needs of a growing city and for 
assuring that it will be a distinct, effi- 
cient place in which its citizens can 
take pride and to which outsiders can 
come to transact business or to enjoy 
the pleasant things of life. 


Impact on the Peoria Community 

The Peoria session had a tremendous 
impact on the community. Within less 
than a week after our panel presented 
its recommendations the downtown 
merchants met to approve methods to 
recoup trade previously lost to Chicago 
and St. Louis. Then in quick succes- 
sion there followed plans for down- 
town redevelopment, new off-street 
parking facilities, and the beautification 
of the business district. Eventually, 
an adequately financed planning staff 
for both the city and Tazewell County 
was set to work on regional plans that 
reduced blight and encouraged new 
industry. A bond issue for school con- 
struction was passed because it was 
realized that inadequate schools had 
previously discouraged prime industry 
from settling in Peoria. 


Our Role in Raleigh 


I would like now to tell you more 
about reactions to Urban Land Insti- 
tute help in other communities because 
I wish you to have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the work at which so 
many of you have labored has been 
appreciated. More than that—your 
work has resulted in action. At 
Raleigh, where our panel observed that 
outsiders had a feeling new industries 
were unwanted, the climate quickly 
changed. It is now ten years since the 
Urban Land Institute went to Raleigh. 
Within the decade that has passed, 
Westinghouse Electric has established a 
major plant. ITT Kellogg is there now 
as well as Peden Steel, Electric Storage 
Battery, and General Cable. Large 
scale facilities for food warehousing 
and distribution have been established 
by A & P, Colonial Stores, Kraft Foods, 
National Biscuit, Swift, and the Caro- 
lina Storage and Distributing Com- 
pany. All this growth is a direct result 


Downtown Flint— 
Urban Land Insti- 


Condensed from p. 17, 
A Report to the Sponsor. 
tute. 1957. 
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of fresh policy decisions based upon 
our recommendations. Also, North 
Carolina State College at Raleigh has 
expanded its facilities as we recom- 
mended, and its enrollment has doubled. 
Raleigh is now embarking upon a plan 
to set up an industrial technical school 
to supply skilled personnel for its 
growing specialized industries. 


The Change in San Mateo 


In San Mateo County, California, the 
analysis presented by our Industrial 
Council won favorable comment from 


a local citizen who recently said: 
“Whatever advancements we _ have 
made in our industrial effort to date 


have been based on the assistance that 
was given us by your organization in 
1953." 

San Mateo County, as you know, is 
a fast-growing suburban community in 
the San Francisco area. At the time 
of our study San Mateo’s commuter 
population was increasing rapidly, but 
the average new home yielded less than 
$50 annually for school taxes while the 
cost to the community was $204 for 
each child in school. This sum did not 
include capital expenditures or bond 
costs. Obviously, new industry was 
needed to help shoulder the tax load, 
but strong local opposition to this ap- 
proach had developed. When our panel 
indicated that the community’s choice 
must inevitably be either to raise the 
tax rate or welcome light, clean manu- 
facturing operations, then local opinion 
switched from opposition to acceptance 
of industry. This, of course, is a typi- 
cal example of the trend in high- 
quality bedroom communities. We 
think it is better for them to prepare 
for attractive industry while suitable 
land is still available, as happened to 
be the case in San Mateo County. 
Communities which wait until all prime 
industrial sites are lost will only recruit 
less desirable industry or none at all 
when the day comes that fiscal burdens 
will make them wish they had planned 
sooner for industrial development. 


On Keeping the Central Business 
District Healthy 


How to keep the central city vigorous 
while the suburbs swell has been a 
major concern of our Institute. When 
we went to Detroit years ago, we 
learned how appraised values had 
slipped in the central business district. 
To us it seemed that this was due to 
poor facilities that discouraged people 


*Letter from Henry Bostwick, Jr., Feb. 12 


1958. 


from going downtown. We _ recom- 
mended capital construction and traffic 
impovements. Within a few days after 
we had presented our analysis, plans 
were announced for a new National 
Bank of Detroit building, a Greyhound 
Bus terminal, and a large hotel. 
Ground was broken for Convention 
Hall, although that project had previ- 
ously been stalled on dead center. An 
underground garage at Grand Circus 
Park was approved. May I quote to 
you from an old letter by H. V. Wade, 


former editor of the Detroit News. 
This is what he said five years ago 
when enthusiastic reaction to our 


analysis had just set in. I quote: “You 
can imagine what these announcements 
of intention to build, supplementing 
progress on the Ford Auditorium and 
signs of purposeful progress elsewhere 
in the Civic Center, have done to land 
values and valuations in the whole 
area from the City Hall to the river. 
In fact downtown building owners are 
already moaning over boosts in assess- 
ments on their property. We feel for 
them; but after all, that is what we set 
out to do. And while it may over- 
simplify things to say that the ULI 
panel was responsible for all this, it 
does not exaggerate at all to hold that 
it played a key role in breaking a 
logjam situation. Things are definitely 
on the upgrade in the central district, 
and it is something more than a coin- 
cidence that this dates from the panel 
visit.” This is the sort of reaction that 
makes us feel good about our work. 


Washington, D. C. 


I think the central business district 
in Washington, D. C., is going to ex- 
perience a similar revival. In January 
of this year the National Capital Down- 
town Committee held its first annual 
mecting and was able to present a plan 
for the revitalization of downtown 
Washington. We have been told that 
the initial studies made by the Urban 
Land Institute played an important part 
in this success because it is an out- 
growth of our recommendations. 


St. Louis 


Back in 1954 a panel visited St. Louis 
to study the downtown area. It made 
recommendations for expressway con- 
struction which are already far ad- 
vanced. New public bus facilities have 
been acquired to encourage a switch 
from the private automobile to mass 
transportation in the downtown dis- 
trict. Curb parking is being restricted. 
Traffic signals are being modernized. 
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Park-ride facilities have been created 
by the Public Service Company and 
new downtown multi-story parking 
structures are in prospect. The rede- 
velopment of the Old Federal Building 
area will result in a new high-rise office 
building, underground parking, and a 
half block of surface park which will 
add a touch of beauty te the downtown 
area. Work on the River Front Memo- 
rial is going forward with ground being 
broken for the Arch. All these devel- 
opments together should make it easier 
and more attractive than before for 
people to come and go to the central 
city. 
Grand Rapids 


In 1955, and again in 1958, ULI went 
to Grand Rapids where we made 
recommendations for urban renewal 
which included a new civic center, 
and where we urged improvements in 
the central business district. Thirteen 
hundred new off-street parking facili- 
ties now seem assured, and the widen- 
ing of some important streets is con- 
templated. Grand Rapids completely 
changed the location of its proposed 
Civic Center development to a water- 
front site, following our recommenda- 
tions. This growing city was faced 
with a deterioration of its central busi- 
ness district, while new strip develop- 
ments encouraged further dispersal of 
the trading area. It was the opinion 
of our panel that the construction of 
new commercial buildings in the cen- 
tral business district would reverse 
uneconomic trends. To assure space 
for urban renewal and concentrated 
commercial development, we recom- 
mended that the Civic Center should 
not be built in prime business territory. 
This recommendation was accepted and 
it has influenced the course of change 
in Grand Rapids. 


The Case in Philadelphia 


With your kind indulgence, I would 
like to say just a few words about 
this city of Philadelphia where we are 
now gathered. Much of the face of 
this community, as you have observed, 
has been lifted in the past decade, but 
no two projects are more dramatically 
interesting than those originally exam- 
ined by the Urban Land Institute: the 
Triangle and the Food Center. What 
was done as the result of those studies 
involved the demolition of the old ele- 
vated railroad tracks, which we called 
the Chinese Wall, and the elimination 
of the Dock Street perishable food 
market. Both of these were ugly to 
look at as well as obstructions to prog- 
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ress, for they occupied some of the 
most valuable space in Philadelphia. 
Today the railroad tracks are under- 
ground, and instead of blight you see 
two impressive office towers and the 
Sheraton Hotel. The former Dock 
Street activity has been shifted to what 
was formerly a city refuse disposal 
area, with the result that still another 
offensive use of land has been replaced 
by fine modern market facilities. By 
cleaning up these areas, incentive was 
added to the beautification about Inde- 
pendence Hall, which has restored dig- 
nity to that historic shrine and has 
given Philadelphia a new sense of pride. 

A revival of interest in city culture 
and city living is one consequence of 
these renewal efforts. Private initiative 
is restoring dilapidated, yet architec- 
turally charming, residential structures 
in Society Hill. The advantages of 
living near the center of a beautiful and 
vigorous city are quickly sensed as 
soon as the progress of blight is checked 
and citizens gain confidence that the 
pendulum is swinging toward increased 
property values and higher community 
standards. In Philadelphia there is, we 
believe, a vast potential in offering 
good city living to the kind of people 
who heretofore have gone to the sub- 
urbs because the city temporarily re- 
fused to respect their more discrimi- 
nating tastes. 


The Total Community Must 
Stay Healthy 


Cities mean the concentration of 
people and business. Such concentra- 
tion should make for efficiency in all 
forms of commerce and public service. 
Concentration raises the value of all 
real estate investment. But concen- 
tration is not to be confused with 
congestion which is mass pressure gone 
wildly out of control. Business thrives 
on concentration. A community is 
killed by congestion. To save our busi- 
nesses we will have to save the com- 
plete community where our businesses 
are located. That is a much bigger job 
than ripping down a few slums and 
putting up some high-rise apartments 
or glass-walled office towers in their 
places. These projects are essential, 
but they will succeed in themselves 
only if the total community remains 
healthy. 


Concern for the Total Community 


I will soon come to my concluding 
remarks, but first I think I should 
say a few words about what our Indus- 
trial Council has concluded from its 


work, because we all know that fun- 
damentally the basic strength of most 
communities lies in their industry. If 
industry prospers, the chances are the 
community will prosper. I could take 
extracts from many of our industrial 
panel discussions, but I think I will just 
refer to a few points that came up at 
Berkeley, California. Inasmuch as in- 
dustry expects to carry a substantial 
share of a community’s tax load, it is 
interested in the history of local finances 
and government responsibility. A com- 
munity that wants industry must have 
its fiscal and political houses in order. 
One observation made at Berkeley 
seemed particularly significant to me 
in that it reflected industry’s concern 
for the total community in which it 
chooses to settle. It was that the cul- 
tural climate of a community has be- 
come increasingly important. After all, 
industry is anxious that those who 
work for it, on the executive level or 
otherwise, work with maximum effi- 
ciency. The man who lives in the 
proper sort of well-rounded community, 
whose family is happy, with access to 
this kind of facility will work more 
efficiently on the job during the day. 
The extent to which the community 
develops such an atmosphere will re- 
flect itself very quickly in the success 
that it experiences in attracting indus- 
try. Industry is not interested in up- 
grading a worn-out community, but 
rather it is interested in placing its 
employees in a superior location so they 
will feel they are getting the best 
things out of life for their labor. 
Since business now looks upon the 
entire metropolitan area as a single 
organism, it finds itself concerned with 
regional planning. We live in a sophis- 
ticated age that recognizes we cannot 
plan for utility alone but must have a 
high regard for cultural values as ex- 
pessed in clean and attractive environ- 
ments. All parts of our community, 
from the new landscaped industrial 
development zone to the green hedge 
and flower bordered downtown mall, to 
the residential neighborhood with play- 
gounds and parks, must be tastefully 
designed to appeal to the eye and the 
aesthetic senses as well as to our 
notions of investment. In fact it seems 
that the best investment is the one 
which has the greatest appeal to people. 
Good taste never wears out, and good 
taste may be in the long run the best 
insurance that what we build today 
will not become obsolete tomorrow. 


Boyp T. BARNARD, President 
Urban Land Institute 
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Orders for publications reviewed 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to URBAN LAND. 


are to be 


Standards for New Urban Development. 
Inter-County Regional Planning Com- 
mission, 2152 South Bellaire, Denver 22, 


Colorado. 1960. 33 pp. 

(This is the complete study from 
which extracts were made by George 
Nez in the April 1961 Urban Land 
under the title, “Standards for New 
Urban Development, A Denver Back- 
ground.”’) 


Confronted with Denver’s burgeoning 
growth, the Inter-County Regional 
Planning Commission has devised a set 
of useful, universal standards for 
twenty different public facilities as 
measures for the requirements of land 
development. Definitive specifications 
are provided to orient local planning 
officials, school and utility districts, 
residential and shopping center devel- 
opers. Among the facilities examined 
are schools, libraries, and ‘iospitals. 


Land Use Handbook—A Guide to Un- 


dertaking Land Use Surveys. North- 
eastern Illinois Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission, 72 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 1961. 32 pp. 


$2.50. 


This handbook provides a compre- 
hensive system for classifying land 
according to its uses, together with 
step-by-step procedures for preparing 
a land use map at any of three scales— 
municipal, county or metropolitan. A 
land use map is descriptive, not pre- 
scriptive. It shows how land is used 
now, not how it ought to be used. The 
land use survey is the basic document 
for study in any comprehensive plan- 
ning. Before this handbook became 
available there was no standard guide 
for making a land use map. Now every 
planning agency can have available a 
standard set of symbols and procedures 
for its basic data studies. 


maps, illus. 


“Night 


Opening,” Parking, the Maga- 
zine of the Parking Industry. Winter, 
1961. pp. 21-30. National Parking 
Association, Incorporated, 715 Sheraton 
Building, 711 14th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5,D.C. $.50. 


In the carefully-documented feature 
article on night openings, the author 
strongly advocates more evening hours 
for stores in the central business district 
in order to combat the constant loss of 
sales to neighborhood stores, suburban 
shopping centers, and highway outlets. 
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Based on an extensive study of the 
Harrisburg area, the article states that 
fully 67 percent of all business is trans- 
acted after 6:00 p. m. 

Merchant’s and businessmen’s argu- 
ments in opposition to more frequent 
night openings are discussed and re- 
jected on the grounds that any detri- 
mental effects engendered by evening 
hours are more than compensated in 
the increased sales and prestige to be 
attained. In addition, it is felt that 
the unfavorable factors are equally 
prevalent in suburban and neighbor- 
hood business centers which are deriv- 
ing handsome profits from their night 
openings. The author, too, suggests that 
a rearrangement rather than an in- 
crease in total hours might be a solu- 
tion to any possible labor problems. 


University of California, South Central 
Coast Campus, Site Selection Study. 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia. 1959. 84 pp. 

This campus site selection study 
points out clearly the critical factors to 
considered in choosing a location 
for any university. Such significant 
topics as potential growth of the sur- 
rounding area, availability of housing, 
and proximity to community facilities 
and other universities are explored and 
placed in proper perspective. The 
specific purpose of this study is to 
recommend possible sites for a Cali- 
fornia state university extension, to 
be designed for relieving congestion on 
the Berkeley campus. The area scruti- 
nized consisted of the San Mateo, Santa 
Clara, Santa Cruz, San Benito, and 
Monterey Counties. In addition, then, 
to presenting interesting criteria for the 
“optimum” university campus, the re- 
port contains relevant facts about this 
rapidly developing section of California. 


be 


Water Supply, Economics, Technology, 
and Policy. Jack Hirshleifer, James C. 
De Haven, and Jerome W. Milliman. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 1960. 378 pp. $7.50. 


This thoughtful, provocative volume 
provides an explanation of the water 
supply problem as it exists today and 
several suggestions for its alleviation, 
some of them, highly controversial. 
Temporary shortages in the supply of 
other necessities are compared with 
similar emergencies in the supply of 
water; remedies employed in such ex- 
igencies are examined with regard to 
their potential application during a 
reduction in the customary water sup- 
ply. Much research has been done on 


the development of additional sources 
of water; not enough, perhaps, on the 
judicious utilization of the existing 
supply. Recognizing this, the authors 
have devoted one chapter to an exten- 
sive discussion of “the economics of 
utilization of existing water supplies.” 
In addition, careful attention is di- 
rected to water law, municipal water 
rates, and market allocations. 


How to Make Money in Florida Real 


Estate. First Research Corporation. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. 1961. 214 pp. $12.50. 


It is not how much money you invest 


but in what and where you invest. 
That is why the title to this book is 
honest and appropriate. As in any 


investment, large or small, the more 
you investigate, the better in the long 
run your investment will be. This 
book is not a promotional brochure 
or prospectus. It is a forthright evalu- 
ation of Florida, its growth potential, 
its industry, agriculture, tourism, and 
land development. It presents infor- 
mation on how to evaluate Florida land 
and how to use it for farming, industry, 
business or housing development. Es- 
sential details are set down, so that 
for actual use this book is more than 
an investor’s guide; it is a manual for 
investigating facts about real estate. 
The authors do not sell real estate nor 
do they promote Florida. They live 
by collecting and evaluating facts. 
Hence, this book is an offering based 
on their market research and their 
experience in sound judgment. By 
this book they offer their knowledge 
for the benefit of sound investment— 
Florida is their target. 


Lockerbie Fair. Metropolitan Planning 


Department of Marion County, City 
Hall, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 1961, 28 
pp. illus. $2.25. 

Wanton disregard of our heritage 


runs rampant these days. Here and 
there are places where Americans who 
went before us lived and worked. From 
these relics we can sense their way of 
life, their ideals and character. We 
need to preserve such things for our 
children to sense our traditions, too. 
Such an area is Lockerbie. This report 
offers proposals for a_ recreational- 
historical area for the neighborhood 
about James Whitcomb Riley’s old 
home on Lockerbie Street in Indian- 
apolis. “Lockerbie Fair” is a problem, 
an area, and an answer. The project 
deserves support by Indianapolis and 
attention by all in other cities. 
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Nature in the Metropolis. Dr. William 
A. Niering. Regional Plan Association, 
Inc., 230 W. 41st Street, New York 36, 
New York. 1960. 64 pp. $3.00. 

This volume is one of five in the 
series published by the Regional Plan 
Association’s Park, Recreation and 
Open Space Project. The purpose of 
the project is to suggest practical means 
of meeting the growing need for open 
space in the New York Metropolitan 
Region. Conservation is the _ policy 
which Dr. Niering espouses and de- 
scribes in Nature in the Metropolis. 

The author, as well as many of his 
fellow citizens, fears that ultimately all 
of the natural beauty of New York will 
be destroyed; at times, through sheer 
carelessness; at others, as the result of 
misguided steps toward improvement 
and modernization. This loss can be 
prevented only if people recognize the 
possibility of its occurrence and take 
steps to halt its progress. When used 
in conjunction with other methods, 
conservation can be a great aid in the 
preservation of area’s of natural beauty. 
In favor of its use, the highly delight- 
ful photographs of the plant, animals, 
fish, trees, shorelines and mountain 
ranges abundant in the New York 
Metropolitan Region give support to 
Dr. Niering’s arguments. 


Guidelines for Business Leaders and 
City Officials to a New Central Business 
District edited by Ruth L. Mace. Insti- 
tute of Government, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1961. 
150 pp. $3.00. 


As is the case with most United 
States cities, those in North Carolina 
are experiencing increasingly difficult 
central business district problems. In 
order to acquaint city officials and busi- 
ness leaders of nine N. C. cities with 
the views of persons experienced in 
downtown revitalization, the Univers- 
ity, with the support of the Ford 
Foundation, sponsored a series of semi- 
nars. This volume represents a collec- 
tion of papers presented at these 
meetings. A number of the lectures 
impart details and solutions of problems 
of specific cities such as Rochester and 
Pittsburgh. In other cases, the speak- 
ers turned their attention to situations 
encountered in the CBD of almost any 
American city. Included are such 
topics as the economic analysis of the 
CBD, transportation problems, the role 
of urban renewal, and the financing of 
public improvements. 

As its title implies, this well-planned, 
comprehensive book is designed to 
serve as a guide to those concerned 
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with the welfare of the CBD. It ac- 
curately presents information basic to 
anyone’s grasp of the significance of 
the problems of today’s central busi- 
ness district. 


Nicollet Avenue Study—Principles and 
Techniques for Retail Street Improve- 
ment. Prepared by Barton-Aschman 
Associates, Inc., for the Downtown 
Council of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, 
Minnsota. 1960. 59 pp. 


Nicollet Avenue is Minneapolis’ 
primary shopping street and the desira- 
bility and possibility of its improve- 
ment have been recognized by city 
officials and business men alike. This 
volume presents the findings of a thor- 
ough examination of the existing con- 
ditions in and around Nicollet Avenue 
and the role played by this thorough- 
fare in the life of the community. In 
addition, alternative schemes’ and 
projects, previously employed in com- 
parable areas, are carefully reviewed. 

Recognizing that innovation is not a 
“cure all,” the authors state that any 
changes made should take into con- 
sideration the district’s accessibility to 
the Minneapolis Freeway System and 
its functional integration with the 
other elements of the core commercial 
area. It is on these reasonable bases 
that the entire study is predicated. No 
pat suggestions for the renewal of 
Nicollet Avenue are presented: but, 
many principles and conclusions—ap- 
plicable to the CBD’s of many U. S. 
cities—are considered. 


British Shopping Centres—New Trends 
in Layout and Distribution. Wilfred 
Burns. Leonard Hill (Books) Ltd., 
Leonard Hill House, Eden Street, Lon- 
don, N.W.I., England. 1959. 129 pp. 


British Shopping Centres opens with 
a very colorful, informative summa- 
tion of the evolution of shopping cus- 
toms and facilities in England. The 
author then discusses several modern 
shopping patterns which are typically 
and uniquely British and others which 
are universally discernible. 

Most of the problems analyzed are 
inherent in the planning of a shopping 
center or shopping area anywhere in 
the world. These include the requisite 
number of shops, provision for ade- 
quate parking, and imaginative design 
and layout. Attractive photographs 
picture examples of shopping areas not 
only in England but in other parts of 
the world as well. 

Mr. Burns suggests that the present 
four-tier system (town center, district 


center, neighborhood center, and sub- 
center) of British shopping be changed 
to a three-tier arrangement which 
would include the town center, sub- 
urban center, and individual or “cor- 
ner” shops. The latter is a convenience 
whose rapid disappearance in England 
as well as the United States is being 
mourned by many and impeded by few. 


Flood Proofing: An Element in a Flood 
Damage Reduction Program. John R. 
Sheaffer. Dept. of Geography Research 
Paper No. 65, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1960. 198 pp. 
$4.00. 


It is the object of Mr. Sheaffer’s book 
to examine but one phase of an effec- 
tive, comprehensive program of preven- 
tion and relief from flood’s damaging 


onslaught. This phase, flood proofing, 
entails the planning and erection of 


buildings expressly to withstand and 
reduce flood damage. The study does 
not include prevention of flood damage 
by prohibiting building in a flood plain 
in the first place. 

Bristol, Virginia and Bristol, Tennes- 
see (jointly referred to as Bristol) were 
selected as the analysis area. Potential 
flood losses in the study area were 
estimated on the basis of physical 
damage as well as the economic losses 
resulting from the physical damage. 
On the basis of the flood loss survey, 
analysis is made of feasible methods for 
flood proofing various types of struc- 
tures, many of which are universally 
applicable. During the course of the 
study, owners or managers of virtually 
all properties in the flood plain area 
were interviewed and their statements 
are generally apathetic and reflect dis- 
belief and/or ignorance of the flood 
hazard. This attitude is, of course, a 
danger to any flood control program. 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Membership is open to an indi- 
vidual, company or organization. 
ULI’s objectives are to promote 
sound city growth, conservation 
of present commercial, industrial 
and residential areas, and the 


reconstruction of blight. 


Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year subscription for stu- 
dents and libraries; $25 member- 
ship for corporations, associations, 
public agencies, and their repre- 
sentatives; $100 Sustaining mem- 
bership including affiliation with 
the Community Builders’ Council 
or the Industrial Council. 
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URBAN LAND INSTITUTE 


Special Publications Currently Available 


Listed below are ULI publications which are not included as part of the service in membership but which can be 
ordered at special prices. 


Note: Urban Land and Technica! Bulletins are those publications which are sent as part of the 
service in membership. 


The Community Builders Handbook—Executive Edition 


A textbook covering all phases of residential community and shopping center development. $15 per copy; 
$10 to ULI members. 


Shopping Center Studies 


Standard Manual of Expense Accounts for Shopping Centers. 
The working manual for specialized accounting techniques fitted to the needs of shopping center operations. 
Single copies $5. 
Operation Shopping Centers 
The guidebook to effective management and promotion of shopping centers. $25 per copy; $15 to ULI 
members. 


Research Monographs—Issued periodically 


Single copies $4; $2 to ULI members and libraries 
No. 1. Urban Real Estate Research 
No. 2. Metropolitanization of the United States 
No. 3. Urban Real Estate Research, 1959. 


J. C. Nichols Foundation Research Study 


Relationships between Land Value and Land Use in a Central Business District. $5 per copy. 


Special Advisory Panel Study Reports 
Single copies $4. 

Alameda County, California (Industrial location) 
Bratenahl Village, Ohio (Community development) 
Buffalo, New York (Redevelopment for industry) 
Longwood, Cleveland Heights, Ohio (Property development) 
The Innerbelt Area, Columbus, Ohio (Central city area development) 
Downtown Detroit 
Downtown Flint 
Downtown Grand Rapids 
Restudy of Downtown Grand Rapids, A Panel Review 
Indianapolis Downtown Business District 
Jackson, Mississippi (Downtown district development) 
Mooresville, North Carolina (Strengthening a city’s economic position) 
Downtown St. Louis 


PUBLICATIONS SCHEDULED FOR EARLY RELEASE 


Research Monograph No. 4. Property Taxation and Development— 
Effects of the Property Tax on City Growth and Change 
Technical Bulletin No. 42. Density Zoning 
4 Study of Receipts and Expenses in Shopping Centers 
A statistical analysis of the dollars and cents in shopping center operations. 


To order—address: URBAN LAND INSTITUTE, 1200 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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